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Representational Pragmatism. Douglas C. Macintosh. Mind, No. 82, 

pp. 167-181. 

The intellectualist holds that truth is identity with reality. This means 
identity of subject and predicate, and, since this is never found in practical 
life, the correspondence or copy-theory is adopted, which again is exchanged 
for coherence of idea with idea, and the problem then arises how to secure 
adherence of idea to reality. Hence there never can be complete identity, 
and the question How much identity is necessary for truth? is unanswerable 
for the intellectualist. Wishing to escape the agnosticism involved here, the 
intuitionist brings forward the doctrine of immediacy, but in his zeal in main- 
taining that concepts without intuition are empty, he overlooks the fact that 
intuition without concepts is blind. The difficulties of the intellectualist and 
the anti-conceptualist alike, arise from ignoring the practicality of ideas, 
and it is this which current pragmatism seizes upon. The intellectualist is 
right, however, in insisting upon identity, but the identity must be between 
idea and perception. The practical purpose subordinates the cognitive; the 
value or usefulness of an idea to a practical purpose determines its truth. 
What is taken as truth, then, is representation sufficient to mediate satis- 
factorily the purpose with which the judgment is made. What is really true> 
however, is representation sufficient to mediate satisfactorily whatever 
purpose or purposes ought to be recognized in making the judgment. This 
is neither intellectualism nor pragmatism, but a position intermediate between 
the two. 

Mark E. Penney. 

Dogmatism versus Criticism. Walter T. Marvin. J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. 

Meth., IX, 12, pp. 309-317. 

The true force center from which neo-realism derives its impulse is an at- 
titude toward all philosophical problems wholly different from that of idealism. 

618 
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The latter represents the attitude of criticism, while the neo-realistic move- 
ment is a return to dogmatism. Criticism maintains one or more of the fol- 
lowing propositions: (1) that in general the theory of knowledge is logically 
fundamental or prior to all other scientific procedure; (2) that the theory of 
knowledge can ascertain the limits of the field of possible knowledge; (3) that 
it can determine ultimately the validity of science and of the methods of science, 
and can correct the results of science with the authority of final resort; (4) 
that it can give us of itself certain fundamental, existential truths usually 
called a theory of reality. In opposition to these claims, dogmatism main- 
tains: (1) that the theory of knowledge is not logically fundamental, that it is 
simply one of the special sciences and logically presupposes the results of many 
of the other special sciences; (2) that the theory of knowledge is not able to 
show, except inductively and empirically, either what knowledge is possible 
or how it is possible or what are the limits of our knowledge; (3) that it is not 
able to throw any light upon the nature of the existent world or upon the funda- 
mental postulates and generalizations of science, except in so far as the 
knowledge of one natural event or object enables us at times to make inferences 
regarding certain others; in short that the theory of knowledge does not give 
us a theory of reality, but assumes a theory of reality of which it is not the 
author. Neo-realism has further championed the following causes: (1) the 
giving up of the substance-attribute notion as fundamental; (2) the holding 
to logical pluralism and its companion doctrine, the defence of analysis as an 
ultimate method of research; (3) the complete elimination of psychology or 
epistemology from formal logic. Idealism is a vicious circle, and the idealist 
is temperamentally a psychologist. The neo-realist is a logician. 

E. Jordan. 

Relevance. F. C. S. Schiller. Mind, No. 82, pp. 153-166. 

One of the world's greatest discoveries is the notion of relevance. Of all the 
great languages, English alone has a vocabulary expressing the notion and its 
opposite: relevance, relevant, irrelevance, irrelevant, the nearest approach being 
the French d. propos, mal d, propos. It originated about the middle of the six- 
teenth century and its first recorded use occurs in Scotch laws. The advantages 
of the term relevance over its functional equivalents in English and the other 
languages are: (1) subjectivity, (2) selectiveness, (3) honesty, (4) disputableness 
of the relevant. The use of the conception of relevance is practical reasoning 
and in science means a repudiation of the logical ideal of all-inclusiveness, and 
therefore, if it is sound, will involve a complete reconstruction of logical theory. 
In ordinary thinking it is relevance and not truth that is the supreme controlling 
power in the making of judgments. The same thing is true in science, and 
although philosophy has made pretenses of all-inclusiveness it never has been 
able to escape the partial and the individual. Theoretical logic alone refuses 
to admit relevance, although logicians cannot, in fact, dispense with the notion. 

Mark E. Penney. 
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The Concept of Immediacy. B. H. Bode. J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. Meth., 

IX, 6, pp. 141-149. 

The fundamental issue between objective idealism and its opponents is 
conveniently centered about Kant's treatment of the concept of immediacy. 
But in Kant's sharp separation of sense and understanding immediacy is 
necessarily identified with the material of sense. Kant, however, realizes 
the untenableness of this position of Hume, and postulates an immediacy of 
a totally different kind, namely, that part of a situation which is subjected 
to scrutiny, the "present-as-absent." These two conceptions of immediacy 
were confused by Kant, as they are by transcendentalists of the present day. 
A functional immediacy indicates that the situation in which it occurs is in 
a process of reconstruction, and its distinction is for the sake of a purpose or 
end. Under this interpretation of immediacy the 'real' is whatever we find, 
and the 'true' is that which leads or guides in the way that it promises to do, 
the true idea being subject to a test which it itself points out. With the im- 
mediate interpreted functionally, there is no distinction between 'reality' and 
'appearance'; all experiences are equally real, though not all are equally true 
or serviceable. Objective idealism confuses the immediacy of historical 
empiricism with that of present-day functionalism, as is evident in the systems 
of Bradley and Royce. 

E. Jordan. 

L'Energitique et la ThSorie Scolastique. D. Nys. Rev. Neo-Sc, No. 73, pp. 

5-41- 

One finds only a single idea common to both "energism" and "dynamism," 
*". e., the dynamic conception of the universe, according to which all material 
bodies are possessed of energy or of a power of action. The relative problems 
of the extension and the mode of activity of material agents, are not only 
strange to the pre-occupations of the "energists," but are capable of solutions 
opposed to that of the dynamist. From the view point of cosmology, the 
new theory appropriates several scholastic doctrines which had been disowned 
or even combatted down to recent times, by the majority of men of science. A 
case in point is the restoration of 'quality,' which has taken its place alongside 
of ' quantity,' and has become even the principle object of physics. Physics 
contracts its field of investigations leaving to other sciences the consideration 
of 'substance,' which it regards no more than as objective phenomena, so 
that a very sharp line of demarcation is drawn between natural science and 
cosmology. If energism presents important advantages, it has also its in- 
conveniences and faults. The most serious of the latter is its presentation 
of the universe in the form of an absolute dynamism, which it would have 
been so easy to avoid without any sacrifice to method, construction or the 
scientific results of the new theory. Instead of attributing to all cosmic 
reality the unique rdle of constituting energy, it would have put the theory 
beyond the pale of any criticism by considering energy merely as a phenomenon 
or property of material bodies. In fact while certain properties reveal them- 
selves as true energy elements, others are natural measures, others still, regulate 
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their activity. Thanks to this correction the forms of energy remain un- 
changed, but with the added advantage of adaptation to reality. Among 
numerous of its partisans, energism is transformed into phenomenalism or 
monism. These philosophic conceptions have a triple fault: first, of being in 
contradiction with the characteristic method of the system, which excludes 
all hypothesis; secondly, of being added to the principal idea of 'energism' 
as strange and useless elements; thirdly, of being able to claim for itself neither 
science nor philosophy. It is therefore very desirable that the new theory 
rid itself of these compromising superfluities and return to a conception 
of energy more in conformity with experimental principles and one more 
fruitful. 

Henry Mayer. 

What Kind of Realism? Durant Drake. J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. Meth., 

IX, 6, pp. I49-I54- 

The type of realism to which one holds is determined by what one proceeds 
to do with the data of conscious perception. The "natural realist" identifies 
them with "real things." The atomistic realist refers them all to an arch-atom 
in the brain. The dualistic realist asserts that they are in the chain of causes 
with brain-perception-events, but gives them no place in the space world. 
Another type of realist puts them in the brain as epiphenomenal to the brain- 
perception-events. Finally, the panpsychic realist, to which class the author 
of the article belongs, identifies the data of conscious perception with brain- 
perception-events. 

E. Jordan. 

IdentitS de la liberty et de la nScessitS. J. de Gaultier. Rev. Ph., XXXVII, 

5, pp. 449-475- 

Every philosophical system, with the exception of Spinoza's, has tried to 
tell us what reality ought to be, rather than what it is. This attempt has led 
to a desire for an unattainable sort of freedom. It is as serious an error to 
demand a special realm where freedom reigns supreme, as it is to give over the 
whole world to a rigid causal series. The case for ethical freedom is not 
affected either way by arguments pertaining to the causal connections of the 
phenomenal series. Bergson, who attempts to introduce freedom under the 
category of the unpredictable, and Boutroux, who brings it in as the contingent, 
are both arguing beside the point. The notion of an incalculable or unpre- 
dictable motive in human consciousness has no connection with the problems 
of merit or demerit, responsibility, reward and punishment. This conception 
of the unpredictable does not operate in the interest of freedom but actually 
implies a blind necessity. Boutroux shows that it is a species of dogmatism 
to treat causality as something more than a methodological principle. He 
holds that while we can know phenomena only in orderly series, this does not 
mean that reality is a closed mechanical order. In this way he introduces the 
conception of contingency. This notion, however, as applied to the moral 
motive, is no more relevant than is that of the unpredictable. The addition 
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of such an unknown factor does not touch the moral facts which give rise to 
the notion of freedom. If freedom is to have an intelligible meaning, it must 
not be taken as referring to a set of facts out of relation to the causal series. 
It must be conceived as referring to a different aspect of facts which are thor- 
oughly determinate in their relations. 

J. R. Tuttle. 

Essai de critique sociologigue du darwinisme. Dr. Jankelevitch. Rev. Ph., 

XXXVII, 5. PP- 476-492. 

The aim of the present article is to indicate the method and results of Rudolph 
Goldscheid's work, Hoherentwicklung und Menschendkonomie. Sociologists, 
wishing to preserve certain human values, have drawn the most diverse 
conclusions from Darwinian principles, and have erred also in not subjecting 
Darwinism itself to a sufficiently rigorous criticism. A cardinal error of 
Darwinism and of neo-Darwinism has been an overemphasis on the environ- 
ment. The notion that natural selection is an immanent law, which ever 
leads to the production of higher types, results in an unfounded optimism. 
In reality, natural selection and adaptation are dependent upon complex and 
variable conditions of the organism as well as of the environment, and instead 
of leading to more complex types, may lead to degeneration. Progression, 
when it takes place, is the result, not merely of selection but of the active 
adaptation of organisms. Instead of adopting a fatalistic attitude toward the 
power of natural selection, the sociologist should study the active forces and 
faculties of man. Darwin's application of the Malthusian law is questioned, 
since some creatures persist in an unfavorable environment, while others 
die out in a highly favorable one. The rate of reproduction is held to be, 
not a constant, but a highly variable means of adaptation. A great over- 
production of off-spring is a sign of unfavorable conditions and faulty ability 
to cope with them. The possession of varied resources for dealing with the 
conditions of life is followed by a loss of reproductive power, hence the human 
species has nothing to fear from a danger of over-population. 

J. R. Tuttle. 

Description vs. Statement of Meaning. E. B. Titchener. Am. J. Ps., XXIII, 

2, pp. 165-182. 

It has been recognized in recent studies of the processes of thought,, that the 
observers' reports contain material of different kinds: introspective description, 
and information or communication. There is no general agreement as regards 
(1) the line of division between the two modes of report, (2) the nature of the 
conscious processes underlying information, or (3) the attitude which finds 
expression in information. Jacobson required his observers to distinguish 
between description of process and statement of meaning. He secures a line 
of division in their reports and he finds that there are no specific meaning proc- 
esses underlying the statements of meaning. On the basis of new experiments 
the attempt is made to characterize the attitudes implied in, or demanded by, 
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the two modes of report; the one attitude turns out to be that of descriptive 
psychology, the other that of logic or common sense. Facts brought out in 
the course of these experiments indicate that there is a rich field for intro- 
spective study in the consciousness underlying "conflict of meanings," "the 
gradual dawn of a meaning," "misunderstanding," "the inability to make 
oneself understood," and so forth. 

James S. Johnston* 

The Theory and Limitations of Introspection. Raymond Dodge. Am. J. Ps., 

XXIII, 2, pp. 214-229. 

This article raises the question of the subject-matter of psychology. Psy*- 
chology should not be limited by the "fundamental assumption that nonr 
introspective facts are non-psychological." " It may be that after all it would 
be better to surrender the name psychology to those who believe that it applies 
only to a description of the findings of introspective consciousness. If so 
then let us candidly confess allegiance to another science — a science of the 
conditions of human experience, conduct and personality. Every fact that 
will throw light on conduct, experience, or personality, whether from pathology, 
neurology, introspection, or the behavior of animals, will find itself at home not 
merely a stranger's welcome. ' ' The name for this science should be psychology, 
the science of the highest principle of organization of human life. The author 
gives a brief discussion of introspection in an effort to show its limitations. 

James S. Johnston. 

The Retina and Righfhandedness. H. C. Stevens and C. J. Ducasse. Psych. 

Rev., XIX, 1, pp. 1-3 1. 

The authors attempt to show by their experiments, which are characterized 
by their rigor of technique and method, that very essential differences in the 
space sense, exist between symetrical positions upon non-corresponding 
halves of the two retinas. The following are their results: (1) the right half 
of an extent in the field of vision is usually overestimated. (2) This over- 
estimation holds good for both eyes. (3) The extent which is overestimated 
forms its retinal image upon the left corresponding halves of the two retinas. 
(4) The left corresponding halves of the two retinas are connected exclusively 
with the left hemisphere of the cerebrum. (5) By reason of the fact of a 
marked difference in the space sense of the two halves of the retina, those ob- 
jects in the right half of the field of vision, by appearing larger, attract the 
visual attention which in turn lead to grasping movements of the right hand. 
The hand thus favored by earliest experience acquires a special skill which 
causes it to be used in all manual acts requiring the greatest precision. 

James S. Johnston. 

Competition, Natural and Industrial. Ira Woods Howerth. Int. J. E., 

XXII, 4, pp. 399-419- 

As opposed to the large capitalists on the one side, and the socialists on the 
other, the classical economists maintain that competition is a law of nature 
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basing their belief on the biological struggle for existence. The struggle against 
the physical conditions of life is not, properly speaking, competition at all. 
Competition, in its proper sense, as signifying the struggle between individuals 
or groups, is admittedly a conspicuous feature of life among those creatures 
who have not sufficient intelligence to appreciate its wastefulness, to restrain 
their increase, and to practice a higher economy. That competition does not 
necessarily produce the highest type is shown by the artificial selection which 
man constantly practices upon plants and animals. In human society, the 
survivor in competition may not be the most efficient producer, nor does 
competition benefit the consumer, principally because of the enormous waste 
it entails. Again, competition appeals to only one of a number of possible 
incentives, and is an essentially selfish principle. Cooperation has a biological 
basis as deep-lying as that of competition and is a more significant fact in 
human evolution, exerting a stronger socializing and moralizing influence. 

J. R. Tuttlk. 

Les grands courants de I'esthStique attemande contemporaine. V. Basch. 

Rev. Ph., XXXVII, I, pp. 22-43, and 2, pp. 167-190. 

Since the time when Kant first erected the science of beauty it has never 
ceased, for German thought, to be an independent philosophical discipline, 
though its methods and instruments of research have been borrowed from 
the prevailing science and metaphysics of the time. So from a logic, a nor- 
mative science with Kant, when the main question was the universality of the 
aesthetic judgment, it has passed (1) to an idealism which asked what was the 
reality to which the judgment applied, (2) to a formalism which seeks to in- 
vestigate the immediately pleasing aesthetic forms, (3) to a consideration of 
the feeling for beauty, and finally to an empirical psychology of aesthetics. 
From this historical introduction, Basch passes to the consideration of the 
present method of aesthetic study. As the aesthetic attitudes are primarily 
attitudes of the self, whether they be creative or appreciative, they are gener- 
ally admitted as amenable to psychological treatment. The experimental 
work is best outlined by Kfllpe and based on Wundt's classification of the 
methods of impression and of expression; the former basing itself on the judg- 
ment passed by the subject of the experiment and the latter on the recorded 
bodily expressions. But with the exception of Meumann there is no general 
idea that this purely experimental psychology will be sufficient to solve the 
aesthetic problems; most German workers in the field hold that its importance 
is capable of overestimation and that we must supplement it by observation 
and introspection. Moreover, it appears that this further work must be 
descriptive and even normative in character. Such a doctrine is very definitely 
held by Volkelt and Lipps who represent the second main trend of our question 
with the doctrine of Einfiihlung, as Wundt, Ktilpe, etc., represented the first, 
i. e., the psychological method. This doctrine of Einfiihlung, infusion, auto- 
projection into an object other than self, is not new in German aesthetics; 
it goes back as far as Herder. There is a division of schools on the question 
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of the primary nature of the Einfiihlung; the one holding that it reduces to 
association, as Fechner declared, the other claiming the impossibility of ex- 
plaining it by any associative process. Lipps, representing the second school, 
asserts the impossibility of explaining its presence by association in certain 
cases, as the association has had no chance to become formed and can hardly 
attain the high degree of close fusion to be found in certain cases of Ein- 
fiihlung. The question then arises whether the Einfiihlung is a specifically 
aesthetic phenomenon or if it is also present in other conscious activities; and 
it appears that this is rather the very basis of all consciousness in general, but 
that the aesthetic Einfiihlung is distinguished by its greater purity and in- 
tensity. Volkelt tells us that the characteristic of Einfiihlung is the union of 
intuition and emotion; the intuition itself takes on the character of the emotion, 
and the expressive organic movements are not the most essential part of the 
complex. For symbolic Einfiihlung on the other hand the organic sensation 
is of greater but not of the greatest importance. This second type is the more 
interesting from the point of view of psychology, for here we have not a single 
fusion but a double, a fusion of the perception, at once with its own meaning 
and with its symbolic meaning; this takes place in the case of infusion into 
non-human objects. According to Lipps, beauty is the power in an object to 
give rise to a pleasure on our part to which we accord an aesthetic value. 
This pleasure arises from the presence in the object of the principle of unity 
in variety and of monarchical subordination. In addition to form, however, 
the aesthetic object has also a content, and Einfiihlung is the way in which we 
animate the form with its spiritual content. For Lipps this Einfiihlung is 
precisely the identity of the tendency of the self with that of its object which 
tendency is projected there by that self; i. e., the identification of the self and 
the object. Basch then passes to his third and last division of the subject, 
the science of art. This is the question of what art is in itself as an objective 
fact; in other words, the history and observation of art as a particular technique. 
The first man to consider the question from this point of view was Semper, 
whose influence began about 1890 though his works are dated about 1865. 
His doctrine is evolutionary, sociological, and pragmatic. Art is for him a 
universal social product and derives its various forms from the particular 
uses to which it is put by the primitive originators. This method of Semper' s 
was taken up by Grosse but confined mainly to the consideration of the primi- 
tive artistic activity and is in this distinctly inferior to the work of Semper. 
Grosse, however, passes beyond Semper in making the general laws of art and 
its particular varieties depend on modes of economic production, on forms of 
division of labor. In his Volkerpsychologie, Wundt maintains the social nature 
of art as had Semper and Grosse. He adds an analysis of the artistic faculty 
of fancy which appears in two great forms, spatial and temporal; and consists 
in the fusion of three factors, the objective impression, the reproduced ele- 
ments, and the feeling which oscillates between tension and relaxation. This 
fusion is the Einfiihlung. Wundt divides arts into the plastic and the musical, 
and then subdivides these further from the evolutionary point of view. 
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Another trend in the objective doctrine of art is the anthropocentric view of 
Schmarsow; it is our own organism which explains our connections with the 
universe and from this organism we can explain the three essentials of plastic 
creation: symmetry, proportion, and rhythm. The arts, too, rising from this 
unitary organism are themselves such another organism, and form as it were 
a cosmos with three continents: the world of movement, the world of rest, and 
the world of causality. On this he bases a classification of arts which he op- 
poses to that of Wundt. In this criticism of the sociological school as mis- 
taking its material and failing to explain existing art, he is at one with the 
psychological sestheticists, Lipps, Volkelt, and Meumann. 

F. R. Peout. 

The Ethical Significance of the Idea Theory. R. M. MacIver. Mind, No. 82, 
pp. 182-200. 

The Idea theory of Plato was the expression of an ethical need. Plato 
could maintain the good in a world of Heraclitic flux only by adopting the way 
of Ideas. Under the fundamentally ethical activity of Plato's thought the 
method was reduced to the service of an ethical end. The real is found 
in the Idea, the idea is identified with the Good, hence all that is phenomenal 
and false and evil is unreal. Where value cannot be found existence is denied, 
so that reality is both One and Good. But this identity of metaphysics and 
ethics is only apparent. If the real is the Idea, evil has reality as well as the 
good. If the Idea is everything, then everything is explicable, evil as well 
as good, change and becoming, and the inconstancies of sense. So it is that 
in Plato's later doctrine the One, or the scheme of relations in which the world 
exists for thought, and the Good, or the purpose revealed in that scheme, 
are partially divorced. The difficulty of this divorce is never overcome, 
perhaps never can be for ethical thought. All we can say is that Plato moved 
nearer and nearer to the heart of the difficulty. But because he was not build- 
ing a metaphysical system but seeking an 'explanation,' his work neither was 
nor could be completed. The work stopped not because the building was 
complete but because the builder was old. We can trace, however, the aim 
of the builder, and we can understand how the dominating ethical motive 
determined the work. From the ethical standpoint the development is con- 
sistent throughout. Only it is important to see that this very development 
was itself conditioned by the ethical postulate that metaphysical truth in 
its turn is the revelation of the system of being in and through which the good 
is realized. Hence the dilemma from which Plato has after all been unable 
to escape, the essential problem of reconciling teleology with any metaphysical 
construction, ultimately the issue between the ethical attitude with its in- 
sistence on a necessary antagonism and the metaphysical with its demand for 
unity. 

Mark E. Penney. 



